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The man-eating 


The Field Museum lions of Tsavo, long 
Exploring familiar to Museum 

The Earth And Its visitors, hit the sil- 
People ver screen. 


By Jonathan Haas 
MacArthur Curator of 
North American Anthropology 


nce in a while you get to do 
"4 something fun and interesting 
2 and out of the ordinary that you 
© can still call work. It happened 
we last spring when J got a call from 
Laura Wiessen of Kurtis Productions. Laura 
was interested in doing a story for the PBS 
series The New Explorers on the prehistoric 
Anasazi people of the American Southwest, and 
she wanted to discuss the possibility of high- 
lighting the research that Winifred Creamer and 
I have conducted in Arizona and New Mexico, 
(In addition to being my spouse and field part- 
ner, Winifred is an adjunct associate curator in 
the Department of Anthropology at The Field 
Museum and an associate professor of anthro- 
pology at Northern Illinois University.) After an 
initial meeting with Laura and Bill Kurtis, a 
Field Museum trustee and host of The New 
Explorers, we made arrangements for a field trip 
in late June to our research area in northeastern 
Arizona. 


Not knowing exactly what we were getting 
into, we arrived with children in tow at the Hol- 
iday Inn in Kayenta, Arizona on a Tuesday 
morning. Kayenta is on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation in the far northeastern corner of 
Arizona, just at the edge of Monument Valley 


THE EAGLE FLIES AGAIN 


— see story, page 3 


Jonathan Haas 


5-8 


A complete schedule 
of September/Octo- 
ber events, including 
Dino Fest and Cele- 
bracion '96. 


Biodiversity training 
programs for high- 

school students and 
conservation work- 
ers from the tropics. 


and next to the beautiful canyon country around 
Navajo National Monument. We had been 
encouraged to bring along our three girls, 
Amanda, 11, Lyra, 9, and Lillian, 5. We have 
always had the girls with us on our field expedi- 
tions and Bill thought they should be incorpo- 
rated into the program. Laura and the film crew 


NEW SPECIES OF 
BIRDS AND MAMMALS 


Field Museum scientists have identified two 
new species of mammals in the Philippines 
and a new genus and species of bird in 

Madagascar. In both countries, biodiversity 
is under severe threat. 


— the camera operator, Bill Arnold, and the 
Kurtis Productions audio director, David Hui- 
zenga — arrived that afternoon and we made 
plans for the rest of the week. 

The first problem we struggled with from 
the beginning and throughout the week was 
how to bring together Laura’s goals as the pro- 
ducer of the program with our goals as scientists 
trying to communicate with the public about 


(Continued on page 10) 


NEW MUSEUM AWARD FOR 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY 


major new award to recognize 

important but little-publicized inno- 

vations in environmental and con- 

servation biology has _ been 
established by the Museum. The award honors 
the memory of the ornithologist Theodore A. 
Parker II and the botanist Alwyn Gentry, close 
associates and friends of many Field Museum 
researchers, who were killed in a plane crash 
three years ago while surveying an Ecuadorean 
cloud forest. 

The first Parker/Gentry Award will be pre- 
sented October 22 to Fernando Rubio del Valle, 
coordinator of the Santuario Nacional Pampas 
del Heath in Peru. Del Valle is credited with 
transforming the Santuario from a neglected, 
troubled area on the border with Bolivia into 
one of the best-managed protected areas in Peru 
and possibly in all the Americas. Through his 
efforts, local communities of indigenous people 
have become involved with the Santuario, over- 
coming their traditional hostility to the notion of 
protected status for the area; and he has worked 
with authorities on the Bolivian side of the Rio 
Heath to coordinate the management of their 
part of the pampas and forest in the new Madi- 
di National Park. 

Field Museum colleagues familiar with del 
Valle’s work said he has a gift for understanding 
the political, social, and economic issues of the 


region and has been able to develop creative 
solutions and delicate compromises that still 
allow the biological importance of the region to 
be central in decision-making and management. 
By promoting the sustainable harvesting of 
Brazil nuts and turtle eggs, and by seeking inter- 
national interest and support, he has tried to 
ensure the long-term viability of the reserve. 

The Parker/Gentry Award will be presented 
by the Founders’ Council in alternate years with 
its long-established Award of Merit. It is funded 
from the proceeds of a $175,000 endowment 
created by an anonymous donor. It is designed 
to reward an outstanding individual, team, or 
organization in the field of conservation biology 
whose efforts have had a significant practical 
impact on preserving the world’s natural her- 
itage, and which could serve as a model for oth- 
ers. The award is also intended to bring the 
work to the attention of the conservation biolo- 
gy community, the general public, and policy 
makers worldwide. 

At the award ceremony on October 22, 
Field Museum scientists Debra K. Moskovits 
and Thomas S. Schulenberg will speak about 
their collaboration with del Valle in the Rapid 
Assessment Program of Conservation Interna- 
tional in Peru. Parker and Gentry were two of 
the core figures in the RAP team, which since their 
deaths has been headquartered at the Museum. 


Articles, page 11 


Left: The Batwoman 
glyph, painted about 
1270 A.D. in a cave 
in northeastern Ari- 

zona. 


Below; Bill Kurtis 
and Winifred Cream- 
er on location 


Laura Wiessen 


CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


John W. McCarter, Jr. (left) takes over September 19 as president of The Field Museum, succeeding 
Willard L. Boyd (right), who has been president since 1981. 


DEMOCRATS AND ELEPHANTS 


fternoon visitors to the Museum 
often see Stanley Field Hall being 
set with tables and decorated for 
some corporate, charitable, or civic 


function — or even the occasional wedding 
party. The end of August was an especially busy 
time for the Museum’s Special Events 
Department, which coordinates such activities, 
with one or more events related to the 
Democratic National Convention scheduled 

every night of the week and one at lunchtime. 
The largest of these events were the 
Democratic National Finance Committee’s pre- 
convention dinner on the 24th, at which some 
1,500 guests were 


Roger Tory Peterson, 
the ornithologist, 
wildlife artist, and 
author of the 
immensely popular 
Field Guide to the 
Birds series, died July 
28 at the age of 87. 
Among his many 
honors was the 1986 
Award of Merit pre- 
sented by the 
Founders’ Council for 
his work in bringing 
issues of ecology and 
evolution to wide 
public attention. 
John W. Fitzpatrick, 
then curator of birds, 
named a new species 
Otus petersoni in 
recognition of 
Peterson's achieye- 
ments. In response, 
Peterson wrote: 

“! am delighted 
to have the little 
Peruvian screech owl 
bear my name. It is 
something | had 
never dreamed of. I 
have a friend who 
had a bird parasite 
named after him; but 
to have a proper 
bird, especially an 
owl, that is some- 
thing!” 


expected, and a post- 
nomination gathering 
of the California del- 
egation on the 28th, 


planned for 1.000 
guests. 

Few hotels can 
accommodate such 


numbers, and even 
for smaller groups, 
like the 400 expected 
at the National 
@o.-a att osm 
Committee’s cocktail 
party on the 26th or 
the birthday bash tor 


Geraldine Ferraro later that night (hosted by the 
Laborers and Fire Fighters unions; 700 expect- 
ed), Stanley Field Hall — with its fountains, 
elephants, totem poles, and Brachiosaurus — 
holds a bit more interest than the average hotel 
ballroom. The Museum’s exhibit halls may also 
be kept open. 

More intimate €vents are often staged in the 
Rice Wildlife Research Station or on the mezza- 
nine near the “Plants of the World” exhibit. Rice 
was designed to double as a function room; the 
lighting can be cycled from dawn to full day- 
light to firelight on the Serengeti, and ambient 
sounds of birds, crickets, and animals can be 
added to the mix. 

Table settings, food preparation, flowers, 
and other arrangements in Stanley Field Hall are 
typically handled by large catering firms that 
have worked the room so often that set-ups and 
break-downs can be done in a few hours, 
although super-elaborate functions like the 
reception for Princess Diana in June may take 
several days to prepare. 

The Special Events Department is also 
responsible, along with the departments of 
Public Relations and Public Services, for coor- 
dinating the use of Museum facilities for activi- 
ties like the filming of Chain Reaction, which 
opened in July, and The Relic. now scheduled to 
open in January. 


oS a ae 
ROGER TORY PETERSON 
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Robert Konieczny 


Stanley Field Hall decked out for a wedding party 


CORRECTION 


ihite / GN 87894.13Ac 


A photograph and caption were mismatched in the July/August issue of In 
the Field. The published photograph showed Margaret Chung demonstrat- 
ing a Chinese tea ceremony during a Collections Committee reception at 
the second annual Asian Ceramics Conference in May. The caption, how- 
ever, was for an unpublished photo of Akiko Saito demonstrating the form 
and function of ceramics in Matcha, a Japanese tea ceremony. Mrs. Saito 
and her husband, Minoru, are pictured here. We deeply regret the error. 
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TSAVO TERRORS TAKE TINSELTOWN 


By Rhonda Jones 


he infamous story of the man-eating 

lions of Tsayo will resurface this fall 

with both a Hollywood re-enactment 

of the tale in The Ghast and the 
Darkness (the nicknames of the carnivores), and 
a refurbished exhibit of the remains of the lions 
at the Museum. The movie, which opens October 
11, stars Val Kilmer and Michael Douglas. 

Among other enhancements to the Museum 
exhibit in the Rice Wildlife Research Station, 
the lions’ skulls will be displayed and their sur- 
roundings will be altered to reflect a more nat- 
ural and true-to-life environment. The exhibit 
will include labels that tell the story of how Lt, 
Col. John Henry Patterson killed the lions and 
eventually sold them to The Field Museum. 

It is rare for lions to prey on human flesh. 
But for a period of about seven months in 1898, 
two large male lions terrorized the residents of 
what is now Kenya, and killed and ate more 
than 140 railroad workers who were building a 
bridge over the Tsavo River. The first lion killed 
measured nine feet, eight inches from nose to 
tail tip. 

Col. Patterson finally trapped and killed the 
man-eaters and used their pelts as throw rugs. 
But after giving a lecture at The Field Museum 
in 1924, Patterson sold the lion skins and skulls 
to Stanley Field, director of the Museum. 

The skins were in bad shape, blemished by 
gunshot wounds and thorn scratches as well as 
age and dryness. The skulls showed how the 
bullets shattered the lions’ teeth and destroyed 
some of the bone in one skull. But a Museum 
taxidermist, Julius Friesser, did an outstanding 
job of mounting the skins, without the skulls, to 
create the life-like man-eaters now on display. 
The Tsavo lions had another peculiarity about 
them— for male lions, they had very little 
mane. Among lions it is usually the female that 
is maneless. In the Tsavo region, both male and 
female lions are known to be maneless. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


It is still unknown why the lions began 
hunting human flesh. The usual lion diet con- 
sists of zebras, gazelles, and other plant-eaters. 
Historians and scientists speculate that the 
Tsavo man-eaters hungered for human flesh as a 
result of poor burial practices in the area at that 
time; some local people were not buried at all. 
Hence, a lion feeding on human remains might 
have acquired a taste for live human game. 

Col. Patterson wrote a book chronicling his 
experience in the Tsavo region. Although out of 
print now, a copy of the book as well as com- 
puter activities and information is available in 
the Rice Wildlife Research Station. While 
movie patrons can see stand-ins for the Tsavo 
lions on the silver screen, the Museum offers the 
real things! 


ij Sd . 


OAD 


Perched on Duke the Camel, of 
Racine, Wisconsin, are Gingy 
Coulter and Juli Grainger, co-chairs 
of the Women’s Board benefit on 
November 1, whose theme is the ancient Silk Road along which caravans 
made their way between Europe, the Islamic world, and China, with con- 
nections to South and Southeast Asia. They are shown at a luncheon plan- 
ning event hosted by Donna LaPietra at her home in north suburban 
Mettewa, Illinois. Among the raffle prizes at the benefit are a trip to the 
Far East along the Silk Road, a stunning jewel from Bulgari, and a five-foot 
stuffed version of Duke from FAO Schwartz. 
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BIG BEAVER 
TOTEM POLE 
IS REPAIRED 


The eagle capital on 
the Big Beaver totem 
pole in front of the 
Museum has been 
replaced by a new 
one carved and 
installed by the origi- 
nal artist, Norman 
Tait. The original was 
damaged in a storm, 
and the new eagle 
has steel reinforce- 
ments on its wings. 
Tait, a carver from 
the Tsimshian com- 
munity of British 
Columbia, created 
the tofem pole to 
mark the opening of 
the exhibit 
“Maritime Peoples of 
the Arctic and 
Northwesi Coast” in 
1982. The restora- 
tion was financed by 
a generous contribu- 
tion from Field 
Museum Associate in 
Anthropology Connie 
Crane. 

Here, Tait is 
shown with his assis- 
tant, Lucinda Turner, 
fashioning the new 
eagle in the 
Museum’s exhibits 
workshop. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRAMS 


MeEMBERS’ LECTURE SERIES 


Invitation to the Feast 


October 17 * 6:30 p.m. 
$5 including refreshments 


A slide-lecture by Barbara Sweetland Smith, 
curator of the new exhibit “Heaven on Earth: 
Orthodox Treasures from Siberia and North 
America.” Ms. Smith will explain the function 
and symbolism of the principal liturgical objects 
featured in the exhibit, among them an elabo- 
rately embroidered shroud and ornate altar 
crosses from, Siberia, and icons from several 
cultural traditions. She will also talk about the 
North American mission, from its Alaskan ori- 
gins to its present rich iconographic production 
from many parts of the continent. 

Ms. Smith is an Alaskan historian, curator, 
and writer who has specialized in the history of 
Russian cultural influence in North America. 
She is now developing another exhibit for the 
Anchorage Museum of History and Art on 
“Russian Exploration in the North Pacific: 
1728-1848.” 
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MemMBersS’ WINE TASTING SERIES 


The Wines of Spain 


October 10 * 6:30 — 8 p.m. 
$20 members; $25 guests 


Mary Ross, director of the Wine Academy of the 
North Shore, conducts a tasting of six sherries, 
wines, and brandies, and discusses the traditions 
and the renaissance of winemaking in Spain. 
Raffle prizes and retail discount coupons will 
add to the fiesta, compliments of Wines of 
Spain. Reservations are required; to charge by 
phone, call (312) 922-9410 ext. 453, or mail 
checks to Membership Department, The Field 
Museum, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, IL 60605. 


AN APOLOG) 

The Museum regrets the technical difficulties 
and inconveniences that some participants 
experienced during the Cajun and Zydeco 

Music Fest on July 20. To those in attendance, 


we thank you fur your patience and suppart. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


DINO FEST OCTOBER 24-27 


ot only does The Field Museum 

have the real thing (dinosaurs), it 

also has scientists who study real 

fossils. Find out about the Museum’s 
research as you watch paleontologists prepare 
fossils for study or exhibit at the “Dinosaurs and 
More” festival, October 24-27. Real people can 
give real answers to your questions about cur- 
rent research, dig sites, and whatever else inter- 
ests you about fossils. Hands-on activities for 
the young and young-at-heart include Dino 
Sizes, Dinosaurs and Dino-Nots, Dinosaur 
Math, and a craft project. 

Michael Novacek, dean of science at the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
author of Dinosaurs of the Flaming Cliffs, will 
be the featured lecturer on Friday, October 25 at 
7 p.m. Dr. Novacek and his team of internation- 
al scientists made headlines with their 1993 
expedition to Mongolia’s Gobi Desert. He and 
his colleagues unearthed the richest Cretaceous 
dinosaur site ever found. Dr. Novacek will be 
available for book signing after the lecture. Cost 
is $10 for memebers, $12 for non-members. 

On Saturday, October 26, paleontologists 
Jim Kirkland and Karen Chin will present lec- 
tures on their current work. Dr. Kirkland will 
talk about his work in Colorado and Utah and 
his discovery of Utahraptor. Currently the staff 
paleontologist for Dinamation International 
Society, he was recently featured on “Good 
Morning America.” 

Karen Chin is an expert on coprolites, or 
fossil dung. She developed this specialty while 
working with Jack Horner at the Museum of the 
Rockies in Montana. Dr. Chin was featured in 


; 


Michael Novacek 


the June 1996 issue of Discover magazine. 

The Saturday lectures are free with 
Museum admission. On Saturday and Sunday 
the “Life Over Time” exhibit is also free but the 
number of visitors admitted will be limited. 

On Sunday, members of Chicagoland rock 
and fossil clubs will set up their displays in the 
Museum to share with visitors their knowledge 
and enthusiasm. Important finds are frequently 
made by hobbyists who have developed a great 
understanding and appreciation for local geology. 

For more information on “Dinosaurs and 
More” or for tickets call (312) 322-8854. 


FOSSIL PREP 
LAB UNDER 
GLASS 


fossil preparation lab set up in 

Stanley Field Hall gave visitors a 

peep at how the remains of the 

newly excavated Titanosaurus and 
other fossils are removed from their encasing 
rock and prepared for the Museum’s collec- 
tions. The dinosaur was discovered in 
Madagascar in July 1995 and has been in the 
Museum since January. 

The lab, a scaled-down replica of the one 
on the third floor that the preparers usually 
work in, was equipped with tools similar to 
those in a dentist’s office — air scribes to 
remove material that is not very close to the 
actual fossil; dental picks for the more sensitive 
work close to the bone; small brushes to help 
remove debris; superglue to repair parts of the 
fossil that fall or flake off. 

A team of scientists from The Field 
Museum, the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, and the University of Antana- 
narivo in Madagascar, unearthed 80-85 percent 
of the giant plant-eating dinosaur, which lived 
in the Cretaceous period some 80 million years 
ago. The creature measurd about 40 feet from 
head to tail, the researchers say. The most that 
any previous scientific group had recovered of a 
Late Cretaceaous dinosaur is 25 percent. 

Other birds, small mammals, frogs, snakes 
and ancient crocodiles were found as well. The 
fossil of a tiny crocodile has already been pre- 
pared and reassembled in the lab and is on dis- 
play. 

— Rhonda Jones 


Below, volunteer George Wolnak explains 
what’s happening in the labto a group of visi- 
tors while preparers work on cleaning the fossil 
of a giant plant-eating dinosaur, Titanosaurus. 
At left, , some clown gets into the act. (Bozo 


They're New! They're Colorful! They're Unique! 


These brightly painted wood carvings whittled by the Sapotec Indians of 
the Oaxaca Valley in southern Mexico celebrate local festivals. Each is an ir 
individual pieceand comes from the artistic imagination of the carver. 


was taping his WGN-TV show at the Museum 
featuring the “Spiders!” exhibit, and wandered 
into the prep lab by accident.) 
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Included in the Museum Shop's array of this extraordinary folk art form is 
a selection ranging from toys and animals to ritual dance masks and very j¢ 
graceful painted pieces. Each village has its own resident carver, 
so there are many unduplicated designs and pieces. 
Prices range from $12.50 to $275.00. 


As always, Museum members receive a 10% discount on all purchases. 


As always, Museum members receive a 10% discount on all purchases. 


The Shops of The Field Museum 


Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 


es SSS OK IIE TE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


HEAVEN ON EARTH: 


ORTHODOX TREASURES 
OF SIBERIA AND NORTH AMERICA 


ince the first missionaries from 

Russia arrived in Alaska in 1794, the 

Orthodox liturgy has been a part of 

North American culture. Observing 

the bicentennial of the Orthox 
Church in America, the Museum presents 
“Heaven on Earth: Orthodox Treasures of 
Siberia and North Ameerica. 

The exhibit, which opens October 19 and 
runs throuogh January 5, 1997, features sacred 
objects and icons of a faith whose traditions 
date back to 6th-century Byzantium. It includes 
priceless liturgical objects from Siberia, Alaska, 
and Orthodox churches throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Aleuts and Eskimos. 

The exhibit comprises 213 works given by 
40 lenders including many parish churches, like 
the “Processional Cross” from the congregation 
of the Orthodox Cathedral of the Holy 
Protection in New York City. The brass and 
enamel cross was made in the early 19th centu- 
ry and is one of the few pieces the congregation 
retained from its old cathedral. Among other 
objects on exhibit are gold and silver vessels, 
altar coverings, and vestments. 

“Heaven on Earth” will be displayed in the 
Special Exhibits Gallery on the ground floor. 
The exhibit was organized by the Anchorage 
Museum of History and Art. 


The exhibit reflects both the cultural and 
spiritual roles of the 
Orthodox faith in 
North America; in 
addition to _ the 
Russian material 
there are works rep- 
resenting the Serb- 
ian, Greek, Roman- 


HELD MUSEUM 


“Bicenternnial Icon,” done by the hand of Theodore Jurewicz. The Mother ian, and Ukrainian WY 7, 
of God enthroned holding baby Jesus and surrounded by North American Orthodox commu- THE SMART AY TO HAVE FUN. 
Orthodox saints. nions as well as 


CAJUN MUSIC 
AND ZYDECO 


iddler Michael Doucet (below) and the 

late Clifton Chenier, the “King of 
Zydeco,” are among the musicians, fans, 

clubs, and scenes of the southern Louisiana 
Cajun and Zydeco world photographed by 
Philip Gould over the past 20 years. “Cajun” 
refers to the music of white former French 
Canadians who settled in the area in the 19th 
century; “Zydeco” is the music of black Creoles 
Harris's “Red White in the same communities. Over the decades, 
Blue and God Bless each has influenced the other and both have 
You.” enjoyed popular revivals since the 1950s. 
Gould's photographs are on exhibit through 


RED WHITE BLUE a 
AND GOD BLESS YOU 


Automobile dash- 
boards are a recur- 
rent theme in Alex 


hotographer Alex Harris's reverent por- 

trayal of the people of the mountain vil- 

lages of New Mexico captures the unique 

ways in which the Hispanic people of the region 

use color to enhance their surroundings and 

adorn their possessions. The images are of 

everyday scenes — yards, porches. stores, 
churches, cars, homes, friends and neighbors. 

“Red White Blue and God Bless You” 


opens in the South Gallery October 29 and con- 
tinues through December 8. 

Harris's vivid pictures capture a blend of 
aesthetic, religious, and familial devotion. The 
exhibit is being circulated by the International 
Center of Photography and is supported by 
grants from the National Endowment for the 
Arts and Lynne and Harold Hickman. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


9/6 si 


Fashion Show 


11:30 a.m. The Women’s board and Mar- 
shall Field’s 28 Shop present their annual 
fashion show in James Simpson Theatre fea- 
turing fall fashions for 1996. A luncheon 
will follow in Stanley Field Hall at 12:30 
p.m. Tickets are $65. Call the Women’s 
Board office for reservations and informa- 
tion at (312) 322-8870. 


S/1G az 


Bolivian Crafts 


5:30-7 p.m. Collections Committee pro- 
gram. Charles “Chip” Stanish, curator of 
anthropology, presents a slide lecture on 
shawl pins and textiles from Lake Titicaca, 
Bolivia. The reception begins at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Founders’ Room, followed by the pre- 
sentation. For more information call (312) 
322-8874. 


9/10 sain 


Central America 


7 p.m. A free slide-lecture presented by 
Norman Macpherson Chapin, Ph.D., direc- 
tor of the Center for the Support of Native 
Lands. Dr. Chapin will discuss, in a slide- 
illustrated lecture, steps taken 

by the Tawahka people of the 
Mosquitia region of Hon- 
- duras and the Kuna of the San 
Blas region of Panama to 
counteract the assault on their 
homelands and __ natural 
resources. Call (312) 922-9410 
ext. 669 for more information. 


9/14 


Saturday 


Amazon 
Rain Forest 


2 p.m. Wade Davis, Ph.D., ethnobotanist 
and author of the recently published book 
One River: Two Generations of Scientific 
Adventure in the Amazon Rain Forest, will 
discuss the landmark Amazon explorations 
of his teacher, the legendary botanist 
Richard Shultes of Harvard, and the expedi- 
tions Davis later made with the late Field 
Museum curator Timothy Plowman, also a 
student of Schultes. Copies of the book will 
be available for purchase and signing after 
the lecture. ($12; $10 members). 
322-8854 for more information. 


: / 1 5 Sunday 


Navajo Flutist 


7 p.m. Of Navajo-Ute heritage, R. Carlos 
Nakai is the world’s premier performer of 
the Native American flute. He sees as his 
role not to reiterate the traditional sounds 
but to find new avenues of expression for 
the cultures of native peoples. His third 
collaboration with guitarist William Eaton 
was a Grammy Award finalist in Best Tradi- 
tional Folk Music in 1994. ($20; $18 Muse- 
um and Old Town School of Folk Music 
members; $16 students/seniors). Call (312) 
322-8854 for more information. 


Of 2 Nace 


Festival of Masks 


10 a.m—2 p.m. Various ethnic groups teach 
about their cultures through mask perfor- 
mances. Surrounding the stage will be mask 
makers, face painters, and storytellers who 
will interact with and engage visitors direct- 
ly into their crafts. Festival of Masks partici- 
pants will be celebrating their heritage and 
giving the community at large the opportu- 
nity to share with them. For more informa- 
tion call (312) 922-9410 ext. 363 or 478. 


9/22, 26-28 


Sunday, Thursday-Saturday 
Celebracién ‘96 


The annnual festival of the cultures of Latin 
America. See page opposite. 


10/5 sss 


Concert Film 


1 p.m. Yair Dalal, director and soloist with 
the EL OL Ensemble from Israel, introduces 
this film, which explores the relationship 
between the music and history of Israel and 
Palestine in an effort to promote cultural 
understanding and peace. Dr. Dalal and a 
Palestinian musician will lead a demonstra- 
tion/discussion after the film. Free with reg- 
ular Museum admission. Call (312) 
922-9410 ext. 497 for more information. 


Yair Dalal 
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Wines of Spain 


6:30-8 p.m. Breathlessly dry white wines, 
reds that are very bold yet supple, fiery 
brandies. Discover a new world of flavor in 
the. wines of Spain. Mary Ross, director of 
the Wine Academy of the North Shore, will 
conduct a tasting of six sherries, wines, and 
brandies with discussions of the traditions 
and the renaissance in Spanish winemaking. 
Raffle prizes and retail discount coupons 
will add to our fiesta, compliments of the 
Wines of Spain. ($25; $20 members). Charge 
by phone at (312) 922-9410 ext. 453. 


10/17 srnin 


‘Invitation to the Feast’ 


6:30 p.m. Members’ program. A slide-lecture 
during opening festivities for “Heaven on 
Earth: Orthodox Treasures from Siberia and 
North America.” Exhibit curator Barbara 
Smith, will explain the function and symbol- 
ism of the principal liturgical objects fea- 
tured in the exhibit. ($5, including 
refreshments). Call (312) 922-9410 ext. 871 
for more information. 


10/22 suin 


Award Reception 


5:30 — 7:30 p.m. The Founders’ Council will 
host a reception for members and guests and 
will present the first annual Parker-Gentry 
Award to Fernando Rubio del Valle, coordi- 
nator of the Santuario Nacional Pampas del 
Heath in Peru. For reservations call the 
Founders’ Council office at (312) 322-8868. 


10/24-27 


Thursday-Saturday 
Dinosaur Festival 


See detailed program overleaf. Call (312) 
922-9410 ext. 497 for more information. 


CELEBRACION ‘96: 


NEW WORLD / OLD WORLD 


o kick off the Museum’s annual 

festival of Latin American her- 

itage, Dr. Manuel Zapata Olivella 

will give a lecture on Sunday, Sep- 

tember 22 at 10 a.m. Dr. Olivella is 
a Colombian physician, anthropologist, and 
novelist whose books include Las claves mdgi- 
cas de América (The Magic Clues of the Ameri- 
cas), a study of the diverse ethnic, racial, social, 
religious, and economic elements that shape 
today’s Latin American identity. 

The festival continues on September 26 — 
28 with performances and demonstrations by 
music and dance groups featuring the cultures 
of Mexico, Puerto Rico, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Haiti. 

Charles Stanish, curator of anthropology, 
will lead tours through the Mesoamerica and 
South America halls. Thomas Lammers, a Field 
Museum botanist who is known around the 
world for his ability to identify members of the 
Lobelia family, will show several new species 
of Lobelias recently discovered in the Andes. 
There will be a display of fruits and vegetables 
native to Latin American countries as well as 
those which were transplanted from Europe and 
Africa but are now used in Latin American cui- 
sine. Cuca, a local papier-maché artist born in 
Puerto Rico, will demonstrate how she creates 
her dynamic sculptures. You’|l have a hands-on 
look at the tools used by farmers in the Andes 
and Jearn about the origin and development of 


Bushman, the 
beloved Chicago 
gorilla, has been 
spruced up and 
moved to a new 
location on the 
ground floor adja- 
cent to the Egypt 
Store. Additional 
documentation and 
photographs have 
been added to the 
exhibit. 


corn in Latin America. 

All activities are scheduled between 10 a.m 
and | p.m. weekdays and between 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m. weekends. The Taste of Latin America 
(dishes will be $1 to $3) takes place on Septem- 
ber 22 and 28 only from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

On the final day of the festival, September 
28 at 10 am., Field Museum specialists and 
local experts will present a panel discussion on 
Latin American identity. 

Programs are free with regular Museum 
admission. Call (312) 922-9410 ext. 497 for 
more details. 


BUSHMAN 
ON THE MOVE 


MAYA 
HIEROGLYPHS 


Nelson Sosa will lead 
musical journeys 
through Latin Ameri- 
ca September 26 and 
27 during Cele- 
braci6n ’96. 


pend a weekend sharing in the excite- 
ment of learning to decipher Maya 


glyphs with Maya glyph experts, Drs. 
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FOSSIL 
COMMEMORATIVES 
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The U.S. Postal Service has issued this set of 
stamps depicting North American fossil mam- 
mals. John Flynn, MacArthur Curator and chair- 
man of the Museum’s Department of Geology, 
critiqued the initial designs for the stamps and 
referred the Postal Service’s consultants to the 
Charles Knight murals now ensconsed in the 
“Life Over Time” exhibit. Shown are “Eohip- 
pus,” Wooly Mammoth, Mastodon, and “Saber- 
tooth Cat.” 
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Kathryn Josserand and Nick Hopkins. The 
October 11 — 13 weekend begins with a lecture, 
“Palenque: City of History; City of Myth” on 
Friday night. Intensive workshops continue 
Saturday and Sunday. The Friday night lecture 
can be taken independently. Lecture only: $12; 
$10 members. Lecture and workshop: $100; 
$85 members; $75 students/seniors. Call (312) 
322-8854 for more information. 
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Become a Member 
of The Field Museum 


and receive these benefits: 


Free general admission 

Free priority admission to “Life Over Time” 
Priority admission to special exhibits 
Free coat checking and strollers 
Invitation to Members’ Night 

Free subscription to [7 the Field 

10% discount at all Museum stores 

10% discount at Picnic in the Field 
13-month wall calendar featuring exhibit 
photographs 

Reduced subscription prices on selected 
magazines 

Opportunity to receive the Museum's 
annual report 

Use of our 250,000-volume 

natural history library 

Discount on classes, field trips, and seminars 
for adults and children 

Members-only tour program 
Opportunity to attend the annual 
children’s Holiday Tea 

Children’s “dinosaur” birthday card 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


New Members only. This is not a renewal form. 


“™s Please enroll me as a Member of 


The Field Museum 
Name 
Address 
City 
State ___Zip 


Home phone 


Business phone 


Name 
Address 

City 
State___ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 


GiFT FROM 
Name 
Address 

City 

State ___ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 
MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 
Individual — one year $35 / two years $65 
£ ™, Family — one year $45 / two years $85 
* (Includes two adults, children and grand- 
_. children 18 and under.) 
gC) Student/Senior — one year $25 
~ (Individual only. Copy of I.D. required.) 
€) Field Contributor — $100 - $249 
C) Field Adventurer — $250 - $499 
C) Field Naturalist — $500 - $999 
() Field Explorer — $1,000 - $1,499 


All benefits of a family membership 
— and more 


3) Founders’ Council — $1,500 


Send form to: 
The Field Museum, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Friday September 6 

10am-1pm Rocks and Minerals activ- 
ity. Try to match minerals with the 
familiar products they produce. 


Saturday September 7 

10am -1prn Human Origins activity. 
Discover the theories, evidence, and 
myths about our origins in the Great 
Rift Valley of Africa. 


Sunday, September 8 

llam & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum Tour. Visit some of the 
exhibits that make this museum one 
of the world’s greatest. Find out 

the stories behind the exhibits. 
11:30am The Early Maya Civilization 
tour. Explore the Maya's ancestors’ 
art, architecture, technological inno- 
vations, math and writing systems. 
Find out more about present-day 
Maya in Mexico and Central 
America. 


Friday, September 13 


11am -1 pm Pareus activity. Try out a 
Pacific Island style as you wrap a 
pareu-style dress. 


Saturday, September 14 


llam & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. 


Manuel Zapata 
Olivella lec- 
tures on the 
many cultures 
of Latin 
America 
Sunday, 
September 22. 


Friday, September 20 

10am-ipm Lava activity. Now that 
they're cool, touch some of the sub- 
stances produced by a volcano. 


Saturday, September 21 

11am-3pm International Festival of 
Masks. Have your face painted! Make 
different kinds of masks to take 
home! See beautiful mask perfor- 
mances! 


Sunday, September 22 

llam-3pm 

CELEBRACION 96: 

NEW WORLD / OLD WORLD 

Latin Ameriican School Festival. 
Ongoing demonstrations, activities 
and performances celebrating Latln 
Arnerican peoples. 

Performances: 

Lecture: 

10am “Latinoamérica: Musaico 
Multiétnico” (Latin America: A 
Multiethnic Mosaic) by Dr. Manuel 
Zapata Olivella. In Spanish with 
simultaneous translation jnto English. 
Curatorial Tours: 

Dr. Charles Stanish, chairman of 
Anthropology and assistant curator of 
Middle and South American ethnolo- 
gy and archaeology, will lead tours 
through the Mesoamerica and 

South Arnerica Halls. 

Performances: 

noon Ballet Folklorico Tierra Colom- 
biana y El Grupo la Gaita: Music, 
songs and dances of Colombia. 

1pm Rafael Benito: Haitian folk 
music and songs 

2pm Tango and Folklore Rio de la 
Plata tango, Gaucho songs, and 
Pampas poetry. 


Thursday, September 26 
10am-1pm 

CELEBRACION 96: 

NEW WORLD / OLD WORLD 
Latin American School Festival. 
Ongoing demonstrations, activities 
and performances celebrating Latin 
Arnerican peoples. 

Performances: 

10:15am & noon Nelson Sosa: A 
musical journey through Latin 
America. 

11am Cocobalé: A combination of 
Hip Hop and the Afro-Puerto Rican 
rhythm Bomba. 


Friday, September 27 

10am-1pm 

CELEBRACION 96: 

NEW WORLD / OLD WORLD 

Latin American School Festival. 
Ongoing demonstrations, activities 
and performances celebrating Latin 
American peoples. 

Performances: 

10:15am & noon Nelson Sosa: A 
musical journey through Latin 
America 

11am Sones de México group. Mexi- 
can music and songs showing Native, 
European, and African influences. 


Saturday, September 28 

1lam-3pm 

CELEBRACION '96: 

NEW WORLD / OLD WORLD 

Latin American Festival. Ongoing 
demonstrations, activities, and perfor- 
mances celebrating Latin American 
peoples. 

10am Panel Discussion 

Field Museum specialists and local 
experts will present a panel discus- 
sion on Latin American Identity. 
noon Curatorial Tours 

Dr. Charles Stanish, chairman of 
Anthropology and assistant curator 
of Middle and South American eth- 
nology and archaeology, will lead 
tours through the Mesoamerica and 
South America halls. 

Performances: 

noon Macondo Stew: Latin American 
music and songs. 

1pm Ballct Folklorico de los Her- 
manos Avila will perform Aztec 
dances, Veracruz dances, and Sones 
de Jalisco. 

2pm Orquestra la Libertad performs 
salsa, merengue, and cumbia. 


Friday, October 4 

10am-1pm Terrific Teeth activity. 
Can teeth tell you what an animal 
eats? Take part in this fun activity and 
find out! 


VISITOR PROGRAMS 


Saturday, October 5 

l1lam & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. e 
11:30am & 2:30pm The Aztec, the 
Maya, and Their Predecessors tour 
(English). Learn about the diverse and 
complex Pre-Columbian cultures of 
Mexico and Central America. 

1pm Shalom-Salaam concert film. 
Yair Dalal, director and soloist with 
the EL OL Ensemble, leads a demon- 
stration/discussion. 

1 prn Los Aztecas, Los Mayas, y sus 
Predecesores tour (en espanol). 
Aprenda sobre las diversas y cornple- 
jas culturas de México y Centro 
América. 


Friday, October 11 

10am-1pm Seashells activity. Did 
you know that shells were “left-hand- 
ed” or “right-handed”? Discover 
more about different types of shells in 
this informative activity. 


Sunday, October 13 


11:30am The Ancient Maya 
Civilization tour. 


Saturday, October 19 


10am-1pm Human Origins activity. 
llam & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. 

11:30am & 2:30pm The Aztec, the 
Maya and Their Predecessors tour 
(English), 

1 pm Los Aztecas, Los Mayas, y sus 
Predecesores tour (en espanol). 
1:30pm Tibet Today slide lecture 
and Field MuseumTibet exhibit tour. 
A slide presentation which takes you 
to Lhasa and other places now open 
to tourists in Tibet. A guided tour of 
the Tibet exhibit will be offered after 
the lecture. 


Sunday, October 20 

l1am & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. 

11:30am The Early Maya Civilization 
tour. 


Thursday, October 24 

and Friday, October 25 

10am-1pm Dinosaurs and More 
School Festival. Ongoing demonstra- 
tions and activities. Field Museum 
scientists will talk about fossils of 
dinosaurs and other prehistoric life. 
Free lectures will feature Dr. Jim Kirk- 
land, discoverer of Utahraptor, and 
Dr. Karen Chin, an expert on copro- 
lites (fossil dung). 


Ornithologist David Willard wows the crowd at last year's Dino Fest 


Herrerasaurus and other 
dinosaurs can be viewed during 
the Dinosaurs and More 
Festival October 24-27 


Saturday, October 26 
and Sunday, October 27 


11am-3pm Dinosaurs and More 
Festival. Enjoy on-going activities and 
demonstrations. Meet Field Museum 
scientists who will have on display 
fossils of dinosaurs and other prehis- 
toric life. Free lectures will feature Dr. 
Jim Kirkland, discoverer of 
Utahraptor, and Dr. Karen Chin, an 
expert on coprolites (fossil dung). 


Sunday, October 27 

10am-1pm Human Origins activity. 
11am & 1pm Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. 


RESOURCE CENTERS 


Daniel F. & Ada L. Rice 

Wildlife Research Station 

Learn more about the animal king- 
dom through videos, computer pro- 
grams, books, and activity boxes. 
Open daily 110am-4:30pm 


Webber Resource Center 

Native Cultures of the Arnericas 

Use books, videos, tribal newspapers, 
and activity boxes to learn more 
about native peoples. 

Open daily !10am-4:30pm 


Place for Wonder 

Touchable objects let you investigate 
fossils, shells, rocks, plants, and items 
of daily life in Mexjco. 

Weekdays: 1pm-4:30pm 

Weekends: 10am-4:30pm 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Visit a home of mid-19th century 
Pawnee people, Learn about these 
Native Arnericans and their tradition- 
al life on the plains. 

Weekdays: 1pm program 

Weekends: 10am-4:30pm 


Ruatepupuke, 

A Maori Meeting House 

Discover the world of the Maori peo- 
ple of New Zealand at the treasured 
Maori Meeting House. 

Daily 10am-4:30pm 
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TROPICAL CONSERVATION 
TRAINING TO EXPAND 


ith the arrival of five new 

Fellows for the Fall 1996 

session, the Advanced 

Training Program in the 

Conservation of Biological 
Diversity (ATP) comes to an end — to be suc- 
ceeded by a larger program called the 
Conservation Training Consortium (CTC). In 
its three-year existence, ATP has brought to 
Chicago 39 young conservation workers, 
researchers, and teachers from 19 countries, 
most in the tropics, to work with experts at The 
Field Museum, Brookfield Zoo, and the 
University of Illinois at Chicago. 

CTC will add the expertise and resources 
of the Shedd Aquarium and the University of 
Chicago to the mix, giving the program a strong 
component in the conservation of aquatic diver- 
sity. Debra K. Moskovits, director of the 
Museum’s Office of Environmental and 
Conservation Programs, will take over as chair 
of the consortium's steering committee from 
Larry Heaney, curator of mammals. 

The expanded program is funded by a grant 
of $350,000 from the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation, to be matched by 
$400,000 from other sources. 

ATP was founded on the premise that suc- 
cessful conservation programs in the tropics 
must be developed and led by local people, not 
by foreign institutions or international organiza- 
tions. The program aims to give promising 
young people the tools to become leaders in 
their own countries, a network of contacts 
around the world, and the credentials necessary 
for political credibility and project funding. 

Wendy Jackson, program manager, notes 
that already former Fellows have organized a 
major symposium in Peru, run a workshop for 
conservation managers in Nepal, obtained fund- 
ing from the Japanese government for a conser- 
vation project in Malaysia, and organized a 
training program in conservation biology for 
master’s degree candidates in Kenya. 

“ATP has built the confidence of a lot of 
these people,” she says. “They feel they really 
do have the tools to develop these projects and 
to give advice in their home countries.” 

Part of the training program is that each 
participant must write a grant proposal for his or 
her own conservation project or research; most 
of them had never done this before. CTC will 
take this aspect of the program one step further 
by providing selected participants with small 
seed-money grants to help them get started and 
make them more competitive for funding from 
outside sources. 
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BIODIVERSITY EXPLORERS 


s the front page of the Chicago 

Tribune on July 30 raised an 

alarm about the imminent extinc- 

tion of traditional field biologists 

as a scientific species, six Chi- 
cago-area high school students were out in the 
field — in the Indiana Dunes and at Swallow 
Cliffs Woods near Palos Hills, Illinois — hunt- 
ing mushrooms for The Field Museum’s collec- 
tions and the Chicago Wilderness project that 
hopes to revive the area’s native prairies and 
grasslands. 

“Students have lots of preconceptions 
about what scientists do,” said John F. Murphy, 
a postdoctoral research associate at the Museum 
who directs the students in the Biodiversity 
Explorers Program. “We want to show them 
how we actually work in field biology.” 

How they actually work is that they get wet 
and dirty and bitten by insects, and the kids love 
it or at least learn to live with it. They have a bit 
more trouble with the part about smelling and 
tasting the mushrooms they collect. “It’s okay as 
long as you spit it out and don’t swallow,” 
Murphy tells them. 

Ismial Morrar, now a senior at John F. 
Kennedy High School on the West Side, was in 
the program last year and returned this summer 
supported by the Museum’s Wood Internship, 
which gives one student each year the opportu- 
nity to work in the collections area of his or her 
choice. “I had no experience in this kind of field 
work,” he recalled. “I had to warm up to it, but 
now I’m pretty comfortable. You have a good time 
and learn a lot. I’m working on something that’s 
getting something 
done for the environ- 
ment.” 

Every day, Murphy 
said, the students 
“are finding things 
that are not on our list 
and things I can’t 
identify. They’re like 
sponges, they soak 
up information so 
quickly. It’s kind of 
scary. At first they 
pick up every kind of 
mushroom they see 
— even some of the 
more common things 
are missing from our 


database — but then they get more sophisticated 
and selective.” 

Murphy, along with program assistant 
Gina Wesley and University of Chicago gradu- 
ate student John Paul Schmit, will identify a 
specimen and then go through books with the 
students to see how the identification is made. 
“As the program goes along, we’ll leave more 
of the identifications to the kids,” Murphy said. 

While none of the students has had more 
than textbook biology in school, they have 
adapted quickly to the alternating excitement 
and drudgery of real-world science. A morning 
tour found Tomisha Smith of Simeon Vocational 
keying in an identified specimen of Polyporus 
arcularius on a FoxPro database. In another 
room, Mario McHarris of Lincoln Park High 
School and Bertha Alaniz of Roberto Clemente 
High School were sorting specimens by the con- 
fidence level of their identifications. 

In a third area, Mike Fonte of the Illinois 
Math and Science Academy and Genevieve 
Nano of Lane Tech were working on a non-fun- 
gal aspect of the Swallow Cliffs research. For 
each defined plot in the study area, each tree 
more than five centimeters (about two inches) in 
diameter is recorded. Fonte and Nano were 
plugging the information into an equation 
Murphy devised where the variables are the 
cross-sectional area of the tree and the number 
of individuals of that species in the plot. The 
equation yields the relative importance of 
species in each plot, which can then be com- 
pared to other plots. “Once they tell us how to 
do it, it’s pretty simple,” said Nano. “In school, 
you don’t really get to know how science 
works.” 

And the students can also see the bigger 
picture of which their research is a part. When 
the biological inventory at Swallow Cliffs is 
completed this year — other teams are survey- 
ing birds and beetles — the plot will be burned. 
“The next year, we'll see what comes up, and 
compare it to control plots that were not 
burned,” Murphy said. The idea is to identify 
species that can serve as reliable ecological 
indicators for assessments of efforts to restore 
the native oak-woodland biological community. 

The Biodiversity Explorers program is 
funded by a grant from the Bannerman 
Foundation. 


Top, the Advanced 
Training Program 
participants for the 
summer 1996 ses- 
sion. Standing, left to 
right: Wendy 
Jackson, program 
manager; Ho Thu 
Cuc, Vietnam; 
Nguyen Xuan Dang, 
Vietnam; John Bates, 
assistant curator of 
birds; Aschta 
Boestani, Indonesia. 
Seated, left to right: 
Salim Javed, India; 
Esther Mwangi, 
Kenya; Somsak 
Panha, Thailand; 
Stella Simiyu, Kenya. 


Below, the 1996 
Biodiversity 
Explorers. Standing, 
left to right: Ismial 
Morrar, Wood 
Intern, John F. 
Kennedy High 
School; John F. 
Murphy, director; 
Genevieve Nano, 
Lane Tech; Bertha 
Alaniz, Roberto 
Clemente High 
School. Seated, left 
to right: Mario 
McHiarris, Lincoln 
Park High School; 
Gina Wesley, pro- 
gram assistant; 
Michael Fonte, 
Illinois Math and 
Science Academy; 
Tomisha Smith, 
Simeon Vocational. 
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Above right: The 
remains of a room in 
an Anasazi house 
abandoned 700 years 
ago. 


Below: Jonathan 
Haas climbing up the 
crack in the rock 
leading into 
Batwoman House. 


ANASAZI PUEBLO... 


(Continued from page 1) 

our research. For Laura, the show was about 
“The Mystery of the Anasazi” and would focus 
on why the ancient Pueblo people abandoned 
the Four Corners region at around A.D. 1300. 
She wanted adventure, exploration, scientists at 
work, and great visuals. Winifred and I wanted 
mainly to communicate two basic messages: 
First, that people coalesce into cooperative com- 
munity groups such as villages and tribes in 
response to stresses brought about by rising 
population densities and a deteriorating envi- 
ronment; and second, that warfare between 
such communities originates only as a last- 
resort strategy for a population suffering from 
prolonged and extreme stresses including mal- 
nutrition and high infant mortality. 

After going over maps and discussing alter- 
native locations for shooting different scenes, 
we picked up our Navajo guide, Ned Grayeyes, 
and started off on our first hike, up to a site we 
nicknamed “Tabletop.” Now, hiking around and 
looking at archaeological sites may seem like a 
relatively simple, even enjoyable outdoor actiy- 
ity. However, the sites we have studied are 
located in remote and highly inaccessible spots 
— strategic redoubts where the people could 
defend their families and stored food against the 
raids of enemy groups. Indeed, our original sur- 
vey crews concentrated on searching out and 
climbing the most inaccessible mesa tops, steep 
hills, and remote caves or rock shelters in the 
area. While it is one thing to reach these defen- 
sive sites with a backpack and water canteens, it 
turns out to be a different sort of challenge to 
climb them while being filmed and recorded. 

In the case of Tabletop, the pueblo ruin is 
located on a 600-foot mesa (the Spanish word 
for “table” and hence the site’s name). The bot- 
tom portion is a steep slope covered by sand- 
stone boulders, loose rock, and sand, while the 
upper part is a sheer cliff rising straight up about 
40 feet. With girls in tow, we scrambled up the 
lower slope, stopping and starting, as the film 
crew moved ahead of us, behind us, and to our 
sides. At the base of the cliff the whole group 
faced a bigger challenge, as the only way to pro- 
ceed was through a narrow, steep, and some- 
what perilous crack in the cliff wall. We had to 
ferry the girls up one at a time, followed by Bill 
and David with camera and sound equipment. 
We finally reached the summit in the late after- 
noon and spent an hour or so with the crew 
walking around and talking about the artifacts 
and housing remains on the surface of the site, 
which was aban- 
doned 700 years ago. 
We also got to con- 
template the magnifi- 
cent landscape of col- 
ors painted by the 
late afternoon sun on 
the stark and jagged 
formations off in 
Monument Valley. 
As they did through- 
out the week, Bill and 
David demonstrated 
remarkable physical 
prowess and ingenu- 
ity in filming us com- 
ing and going, climb- 
ing up and down 
cracks, crawling 
along ledges, and 
recording the remains 
of an ancient pueblo. 
Bill Kurtis arrived 
the next day, and the 
team moved into high 
gear. We spent the 


September/October 


next three days hik- 
ing up onto mesas, 
riding horses down 
into the canyons, and 
climbing back into 


rockshelters. Hikes 
that would normally 
take three hours 


required 12 hours to 
film from start to fin- 
ish. Only the arrival 
of dusk drove us 
wearily back to our 
rooms in Kayenta. Perhaps our biggest adven- 
ture came on the second day Bill was with us 
when we ventured out into the back reaches of 
the deep canyons to visit the cliff dwelling 
called Batwoman House. 

We managed to drive our two trucks up to 
the mouth of the side canyon where Batwoman 
lies nestled in a hidden alcove far above the 
main canyon floor. The climb up to the ruin 
involved scaling a series of terraces covered 
with a forest of pinyon and juniper trees and an 
occasional Ponderosa Pine. After climbing up 
600 feet of terraces we rounded a last corner to 
gain our first open view of the rooms of 
Batwoman House stretched across the back of 
the deep shelter. Bill decided that this dramatic 
setting would make a good location for his 
introduction to the program. So we sat (trying 
not to make any noise) and watched as he 
worked with Laura to craft the right words and 
then with Dave Huizenga and Bill Armold (the 
photographer) to stage and rehearse the scene. 


Jonathan Haas 


fter three takes, we moved on to 

approach the last and most difficult 

part of our trek — actually getting 

into the ruin. Access into Batwoman 
requires climbing straight up a skinny slit in the 
rock, using the narrow steps and handholds that 
had been chipped into the rock by the people 
who built the site about A.D. 1260. Our guide, 
Ned, with the surest feet, went first and then 
helped the rest of us negotiate the route. We 
hoisted up the $50,000 camera, the tripod, the 
extended microphone, and the pack filled with 
extra batteries and tapes, and eventually the 
whole team was settled on a narrow patch of 
level ground at the rear of the site. 

Batwoman House provided an ideal illus- 
tration of the extreme lengths to which people 
went to protect their families and scarce sup- 
plies of stored foods. With Laura and Ned hid- 
ing behind room walls to stay out of the cam- 
era’s view, we spent the next several hours with 
Bill exploring the ruins and talking about the 
precarious lives of the 20 families who lived in 
this village. We showed him how the roofs were 
built, how the village architects had chipped 
foundations for the walls out of solid rock and 
then filled in behind these walls to create flat 
floors for the rooms. We speculated about the 
meaning of the large “Batwoman” glyph in 
white paint at the back of the shelter (conjectur- 
ing that it might be a village symbol, a clan 
identification sign, or possibly a solstice mark- 
er). Generally we marvelled at the haunting 
beauty of this isolated community hidden in the 
back reaches of the red rock canyons. As the 
sunlight gradually left the rooms of the shelter, 
we had to face the task of getting the team and 
the equipment back down the narrow crack in 
the rock. Although the descent was cause for 
moderate anxiety, everyone and every thing got 
down safely. We made it back to the trucks at 
dusk, tired and thirsty, but with a sense of 
accomplishment on all sides. 

Throughout the days we spent with Bill, 
along the trail and amidst the deserted ruins 
themselves, we carried on a running conversa- 


tion about the lives and society of the ancient 
Pueblo people as interpreted through the arti- 
facts and architecture left behind in the archaeo- 
logical record. We showed him how we use the 
broken pottery sherds to estimate when the sites 
were occupied and abandoned, examined the 
layout of prehistoric households, and discussed 
the social and environmental reasons why all the 
people left the Four Corners region in a mass 
migration in the closing years of the 13th centu- 
ty A.D. Full of questions, Bill cajoled, pro- 
voked, and encouraged us to describe the meth- 
ods and results of our research in a language and 
story that would engage the imagination of an 
interested public audience —- no easy task. 

On the afternoon of the last day of filming, 
when everyone was physically and mentally 
exhausted, we still had one last scene to film. 
We wanted to determine whether there was a 
visual link between two of the defensively locat- 
ed hilltop sites in our research area. We had 
found some evidence that the prehistoric resi- 
dents of this valley had cut a “V” in an inter- 
vening hill to make it possible to communicate 
between these two sites; however, we had never 
tested this idea in the field. Bill thought this 
would be a good opportunity to show science in 
action. So, with cameras rolling, I stood on top 
of one site with a mirror, Winifred went to the 
top of the other site with the crew, and I attempt- 
ed to “flash” her. Clouds kept blocking the sun 
and I had no idea whether she had received my 
signals. Aiming a mirror at a notch in a far-off 
hill slope turns out to be more difficult than I 
thought. After an hour of jiggling my mirror in 
the general direction of the other site, the two 
trucks pulled up, honking their horns. They had 
filmed the mirror flashing — right in the “V” 
between the two sites! 


y the end of a week together we 

developed great new respect for and 

appreciation of the job performed by 

the crew from Kurtis Productions. We 
discovered that making a documentary film 
involves articulating our main points several 
times in different ways and contexts. Our dis- 
cussion of factors that provoke warfare was 
begun in an interview with a gorgeous canyon 
backdrop, repeated as we leaned against an 
ancient wall, and retold again during a steep 
climb to a cave site. We learned the importance 
of being able to communicate effectively with 
Bill and Laura, since they have responsibility 
for coordinating the look and sound of what will 
ultimately be shown on television. At the same 
time, I think these visitors gained a new per- 
spective on both the rigors and romance of 
archaeological research in the rugged canyon 
country of northern Arizona. We will be filming 
the last portions of the show back in Illinois as 
we bring in the laboratory research at Northern 
Illinois University and the Southwestern archae- 
ological collections at the Field Museum. The 
show is now scheduled to air in the Chicago 
area on Channel 11, WITW on November 13 
and those of us in the Creamer/Haas family are 
anxiously waiting to see the results. 


NEW SPECIES IN MADAGASCAR, PHILIPPINES 


e discovery last year of two previously unknown mammals 
endemic to Camiguin Island in the Philippines has provided sci- 
entific justification for efforts to declare the remaining forest on 
Camiguin a national protected area, Formal designation of the 

reserve is expected next year. 

The two populations of new species, both rodents, were found by 
Field Museum curator Larry Heaney and research associate Blas Tabaran- 
za of Mindanao State University during a survey of Camiguin, a small, 
mountainous island north of Mindanao in the southern Philippines. One, 
the Camiguin Forest Mouse, is similar in appearance to the North 
American deer mouse, with large eyes, big ears. white belly and throat, 
and auburn back. The other, larger creature is the Camiguin Giant Moss 


grayish-yellow bird, bringing the evidence to 
Field Museum zoologist Tom Schulenberg, who 
forwarded it to Goodman and Olivier Langrand 
of the World Wide Fund for Nature’s Madagas- 
car Country Office in Antananarivo. They in 
turn visited the site in the Maromiza Forest on 
five occasions, finding that the bird was fairly 
common there, and they collected two speci- 
mens. Goodman and Michael Putnam subse- 
quently collected two 
more specimens in 
other areas. 


new genus and species of bird has 

been identified in the eastern rain 

forest of Madagascar by Museum 

field zoologist Steven M. Goodman 

and colleagues. The holotype specimen, an 

adult female, and three other specimens of what 

they have named the Cryptic Warbler (Crypto- 

sylvicola randrianasoloi) have been brought to 

the Field Museum for study; some of them will 
be returned to the University of Antananarivo. 

While it is unusual to find a new species of 

bird — as opposed to, say, a new insect — it is 


extremely rare to find one representing a previ- Comparing the Mouse, which Heaney describes as “a little bigger than a chipmunk, with 
ously undescribed genus. The Cryptic Warbler, — specimens with other long, dense fur that sheds water almost as well as a beaver’s fur — which 
of the family Sylviidae, is numerous and wide- living Malagasy is a good trait for an animal that lives in a place that gets more than 15 feet 


of rain each year.” 

During their survey, Heaney and Tabaranza found not only the new 
rodents but clear evidence that the island’s forests were being severely 
damaged by logging and clearing for agriculture. Local mayors had been 
trying to have the remaining forest declared a national protected area, but 
were stymied by a provision of Philippine law that “nationally important 
biodiversity” is required before an area can be protected. 

Heaney and Tabaranza helped generate publicity about the rodents in 
the national press and submitted reports to the government strongly urging 
protection. Acre for acre, Heaney points out, the Philippines is home to a 
greater diversity of endemic mammals and birds (found in no other places) 
than even the Amazon. Despite the decimation of the island nation’s 
forests over the past fifty years, most endemic species have managed to 


groups and with mus- 
eum specimens of 
possibly related Afri- 
can and Asian birds 
in Paris, New York, 
Chicago, and else- 
where, the research- 
ers concluded that the 
new bird has “a combination of plumage and 
morphological characters distinct from any pre- 
viously named genus and species.” 

Goodman, Langrand, and Whitney have 
formally described Cryptosylvicola randriana- 


spread at elevations between 870 and 1,950 
meters (approximately 2,900 to 6.400 feet). 
That it has never before been identified, says 
Goodman, is indicative of how little we know 
about biodiversity in ecologically rich Mada- 
gascar, and how important it is to stave off or 
prevent further destruction of its forests and to 
inventory the surviving biota. Cryptosylvicola 
translates as “hidden forest dweller.” 

The bird was first detected from its unfa- 
miliar song by Bret M. Whitney of Field Guides 
Inc., an Austin, Texas natural-history tours com- 
pany. He and his colleague Jan Pierson recorded 


Michael Putnam 


the song and photographed the olive-green and 


soloi in the journal /bis. 


hang on, but most are threatened with extinction. 


FLECTRONIC 
CAWFEE TAWK 


By William Ballard 
Department of Zoology 


t’s 8:07 a.m. and the first thing I do — the 

first thing I do every morning — is turn on 

my computer. As it boots up I turn to my 

faithful coffee pot and make the morning 
brew. Turning back to the computer, I open a 
public-domain software package called Eudora 
and read my morning mail. On an average 
morning I get 15 to 20 electronic-mail messages 
from friends, colleagues, and news groups. This 
morning is no different, and as 19 messages are 
downloaded from the Internet to my computer I 
fill my vacant cup. 

The inventors of electronic mail weren’t 
seeking to eliminate human contact, of course. 
They just saw e-mail as a simple means to com- 
municate conveniently and efficiently. In fact e- 
mail is the preferred means of communication 
between my spouse and myself — when we are 
out of voice range. By the mid-1960s, comput- 
ers — giant mainframes that filled entire rooms 
— had become essential to institutions around 
the world. Computer programmers, tied to their 
mainframes umbilically by simple (“dumb”) 
terminals and keyboards, soon devised ways to 
send messages to each other in different rooms 
or buildings. This electronic mail was easier 
than walking across the corridor (colloquially 
called the “sneaker net”), presumably more fun 
and convenient than picking up the phone (com- 
monly referred to as “voice mail”), and certain- 
ly more efficient than writing a note by hand 
and using the conventional mail (accurately 
called “snail mail.” particularly in Chicago). 

The concept of electronic mail quickly 
spread beyond the realm of computer program- 
mers. Throughout the 1970s and “80s, personal 
computers showed up on more and more desks. 
(Can you remember your first PC?) Institutions 
began linking these PCs into networks, and it 
made sense to include electronic mail as part of 
the package for interoffice communication. 
Electronic communication was first available in 
The Field Museum as an in-house service in the 
late 1970s and has been expanding ever since. 


The Internet connection was established in 1990 
and upgraded in late 1995 to provide access to 
the World Wide Web. Jim Koeppl, the Muse- 
um’s computer systems manager, says that the 
“upgrading is an ongoing process.” Maybe one 
day we will get our inter-office memos over 
electronic-mail — now, however, only about 
half the Museum staff has access to the system. 

According to estimates from MCI and from 
the Electronic Message Association in Arling- 
ton, Virginia there are about 40-50 million peo- 
ple currently using e-mail. And that number is 
growing exponentially. Industry statistics indi- 
cate that the number of business sites using elec- 
tronic mail jumped 83 percent from 1991 to 
1994. Also more and more, e-mail messages 
travel to and from homes — enough of a market 
to prompt MCI to develop Friends & Family 
Mail, an e-mail service specifically designed for 
home computer users. The most dramatic illus- 
tration of how important e-mail has become was 
the system crash of America Online in August. 
Six million people and companies that use AOL 
as their e-mail address were essentially rendered 
incommunicado for 19 hours, and even after the 
system was up and running again the accumu- 
lated backlog of messages threatened to reduce 
AOL to the pace of the Post Office. The story 
was front-page news all over the country. 

As the name implies, electronic mail is con- 
ceptually the same as paper mail: You compose 
a message, address it, and someone delivers it to 
your intended recipient. Instead of traveling 
courtesy of the Post Office, your electronic-mail 
message travels over computer networks and 
within moments shows up on the recipient's 
computer screen. Once you're set up for elec- 
tronic mail you can exchange messages in the 
time it takes to rummage around for a stamp. 

It doesn’t take a computer jock to see the 
advantages of e-mail over snail mail — 
although it does take one to devise a term like 
snail mail. With e-mail you avoid paper, stamps, 
the need for a printer, and the time delay associ- 
ated with traditional mail. [t combines the 
advantages of writing with the immediacy of the 
telephone. However, it is less intrusive than the 
telephone. There is something to be said for 
reading and responding to messages on your 
own schedule, not when the phone rings. But the 
benefits of e-mail shine brightest when you 
move beyond the basics. After all, phone calls 
and voice mail are fine for simple messages but 


become cumbersome when 
you need to convey lots of 
information. With e-mail 
you can send formatted 
reports, letters, and manu- 
scripts. There is something 
inherently gratifying about 
sending a manuscript to a 
colleague at the end of the 
day and receiving an updat- 
ed copy first thing the next 
morning. 


lobal e-mail raises a 

host of new issues, especially regarding 

cost and security. In theory, e-mail mes- 
sages are private communications between 
sender and receiver. But if so, why have entire 
businesses sprouted up to find and retrieve juicy 
e-mail messages, many of which the creator 
thought were deleted long ago? Even worse, 
such messages have been used successfully as 
evidence in lawsuits. The simple answer regard- 
ing the confidentiality of e-mail is this: It’s not. 
Treat e-mail as you would documents that might 
be seen or read by anyone. All the systems at 
The Field Museum, for example, are backed-up 
nightly between midnight and 6 a.m. when the 
system is generally quiet. That means any mes- 
sage on the server at the time of back-up is per- 
manently archived. 

Be aware, however, that e-mail can also rob 
you of productivity. Ask anyone who receives 
dozens of e-mail messages daily. Wading 
through a glut of junk e-mail — where impor- 
tant messages may be sandwiched between triv- 
ial messages — quickly melts away the work 
day. We may also want to give some thought to 
the productivity implications of people using e- 
mail for extended personal pleasure! Yet others 
fret over the opposite problem, suggesting that 
e-mail adds a new stress to the workplace — the 
never-ending workday. E-mail messages seem 
to have a sense of urgency, like fax machines 
did when they first came out, but pretty soon 
you get used to it and realize that it’s just anoth- 
er tool. Just as the fax machine evolved from a 
novelty to an absolute necessity almost 
overnight, e-mail quickly is becoming the indis- 
pensable device for the 1990s. 
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September/October 1996 


Anta rctic J 
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or real adventure in one of the last truly 
wild places left on earth, join us for two 
weeks in Antarctica and the Falkland 
Islands aboard the expedition ship MS 
Explorer. The endless days of Austral summer bring an 
explosion of wildlife activity — whales, penguins, 
seals, seabirds, marine life — as we sail from Stanley 
in the Falklands to Carcass Island and New Island, 
through the Drake Passage, and on to the Antarctic 
Peninsula, 

Conditions permitting, we'll explore both the 
western side and rarely visited sites on the eastern 
side of the Peninsula where no passenger vessel has 
gone before. Traveling with us will be renowned 
polar explorer Wally Herbert, who mapped this entire 
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January 31 — February 16, 1997 


area on foot in the 1950s and ‘60s. 

Our Field Museum expert on this trip will be Dr. 
David E. Willard, collection manager in the Division 
of Birds. He has led numerous Museum tours, includ- 
ing several to the Arctic and nearby waters. 

The MS Explorer boasts the most experienced cap- 
tain and crew of any ship on the route — it was one 
of the first passenger ships to voyage to Antarctica 
and has made more than 150 cruises there.The 
Explorer accommodates fewer than 100 passengers 
and the atmosphere aboard is intimate and friendly, 

Price of the trip ranges from $6,710 to $14, 665 
per person double occupancy, depending on accom- 
modations. Therer are optional extensions to Easter 
Island and Patagonia. 


Palace on Wheels © February 1-16, 1997 


our the beautiful city of 
Rajasthan, India in the style 
of the maharajahs aboard 
the luxury train Palace on Wheels. 
This fully carpeted, centrally air-con- 
ditioned and finely decorated train is 
bound for a journey through a his- 


toric and memorable land where 
majestic kingdoms once reigned. 
Join us for a breath-taking ride 
aboard the rolling palace outfitted in 
deep veneered wood and stained 
glass windows. Kick back and relax in 
the Maharaja and Haharani restau- 


rants where soft music plays in the 
background as master chefs create 
gourmet specialties. 


Price is $7,605 per person, double 
occupancy, including airfare from 
Chicago. 


